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The  Case  Study 

By  FRANCIS  N.  MAXFIELD 

IT  is  becoming  generally  recognized  that  in  dealing  in  any 
practical  way  with  human  relationships  and  adjustments 
there  is  considerable  advantage  in  developing  a  case-study 
technique.  The  term  is  well  known  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  of  law.  The  physician  includes  in  the  study  of  his  “case” 
the  history  of  the  patient’s  previous  development,  his  health, 
and  so  on,  and  also  makes  a  careful  inventory  of  present  condi¬ 
tions  and  symptoms.  Recently  a  medical  case  study  has  come 
to  include  definite  quantitative  and  qualitative  data  on  bacter¬ 
iological  and  physiological  findings.  The  social  worker  recog¬ 
nizes,  too,  the  fundamental  significance  of  case  study  and  the 
case  record  in  dealing  with  the  complicated  relationships  of 
family  situations  or  child  welfare. 

This  practical  use  of  case-study  technique  has  extended  to 
many  other  lines  of  professional  and  business  activity.  The 
salesman  is  encouraged  to  make  a  careful  case  study  of  each 
prospect  to  whom  he  expects  to  sell.  Data  in  regard  to  his  busi¬ 
ness,  credit,  and  trade  policies  are  recorded,  to  be  sure;  but 
also  items  regarding  his  personality,  attitudes,  and  interests. 
Individual  case  studies  of  each  member  of  a  state  legislature 
may  be  as  important  to  a  lobbyist  for  a  large  industrial  corpora¬ 
tion  as  the  technical  schedules  of  his  own  business.  Chain  stores 
are  not  placed  at  random  but  on  the  basis  of  careful  studies  of 
individual  locations. 

The  public  schools,  faced  with  the  problem  of  mass  educa¬ 
tion,  have  only  gradually  come  to  recognize  the  necessity  for 
case  studies  of  individual  pupils.  The  needs  of  the  obviously 
exceptional  child,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  seriously  mentally 
defective,  have  been  recognized,  as  well  as  those  of  the  truant. 
Until  recently,  and  even  now  in  a  majority  of  school  districts, 
the  other  so-called  “normal”  children  have  been  assumed  to  be 
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homogeneous.  Yet,  recognition  of  the  usefulness  of  case-study 
technique  in  avoiding  economic  waste,  in  reducing  retardation 
and  maladjustment  in  school  progress,  and  in  preventing  mis¬ 
carriage  in  vocational  preparation  and  guidance  is  gaining 
ground.  The  work  of  the  medical  inspector,  the  attendance 
supervisor,  and  the  psychologist  is  being  correlated  and  made 
effective  by  the  school  nurse  and  the  visiting  teacher  who  work 
with  a  case-study  technique. 

Yet,  with  all  this  development  of  case-study  methods, 
there  has  been  some  reasonable  hesitation  in  accepting  this  tech¬ 
nique  as  valuable  for  research.  To  read  in  a  pupil’s  case  his¬ 
tory  that  Harry  was  a  truant  before  his  tonsils  were  removed 
and  attended  school  regularly  thereafter  can  hardly  be  said  to 
prove  that  the  reason  for  Harry’s  truancy  was  discovered,  much 
less  that  enlarged  tonsils  are  a  cause  of  truancy  in  general.  But 
the  fact  that  a  scientific  method  is  capable  of  abuse  or  misuse 
is  hardly  an  argument  against  its  proper  use.  A  friend  of  mine, 
psychologist  in  one  of  our  state  reformatories,  has  told  me  that 
the  statistics  of  religious  preference  in  that  reformatory  could 
be  used  to  show  that  there  is  a  stronger  tendency  to  crime 
among  Methodists  than  in  any  other  religious  denomination  in 
the  state  if  one  ignores  the  fact  that  the  reformatory  population 
includes  a  large  number  of  negroes,  a  majority  of  whom  are 
Methodists,  or  that  negroes  show  a  stronger  tendency  to  crime 
than  white  people  do,  unless  one  makes  correction  for  socio¬ 
economic  status.  No  one  would  question  that  the  statistical 
method  has  value  in  research  because  of  faulty  deductions  made 
from  such  statistical  data.  It  seems  fair,  therefore,  to  judge 
the  scientific  merit  of  any  method  by  its  best  proper  use.  This 
raises  the  question  of  the  criteria  of  satisfactory  case-study  tech¬ 
niques  and  their  interpretation. 

A  SATISFACTORY  case  Study  should  have  the  following  char¬ 
acteristics  in  order  effectively  to  perform  the  functions 
required  of  it  in  educational,  social-service,  or  medical  work. 

Completeness  of  data. — ^This  is  necessarily  a  relative  term. 
Absolute  completeness  is  usually  out  of  the  question.  The  per¬ 
sons  or  situations  calling  for  case  study  are  complex,  and  the 
study  must  include  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  a  multiplicity  of 
items.  Negative  information  should  be  recorded.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  in  inferior  case  studies  to  include  in  the  record 
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only  data  of  the  unusual  or  abnormal  type,  or  such  data  as  fit 
into  some  preconceived  interpretation  of  the  situation  or  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  person.  Yet  the  fact  that  a  given  pupil  is  honest 
in  matters  involving  money  may  be  as  significant  as  the  fact 
that  he  cheats  in  examinations.  Completeness  involves  specific 
analysis.  To  designate  a  child  as  “stubborn”  means  little  with¬ 
out  mention  of  specific  situations  giving  rise  to  this  attitude. 

Validity  of  data. — Many  items  are  verifiable.  A  doubtful 
birth  date  may  be  verified  through  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics, 
an  employment  record  by  reference  to  employers.  Verification 
may  be  effected  by  the  corroboration  of  other  persons  inter¬ 
viewed.  In  any  case,  the  record  should  designate  sources  of 
information  in  order  that  the  validity  of  the  data  may  be  esti¬ 
mated.  Tactful  interviewing  increases  the  validity  of  data 
obtained  from  the  report  of  others  as  well  as  completeness. 
The  interviewer’s  “impressions”  may  be  valid  but  should  be 
made  as  a  separate  entry  in  the  record.  One  of  the  claims  of 
our  recently  developed  intelligence  and  achievement  tests  for 
recognition  in  making  case  studies  lies  in  the  high  degree  of 
validity  and  reliability  to  which  many  of  them  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  Even  in  cases  where  validity  is  not  high,  the  degree 
of  validity  is  a  known  factor. 

Continuity. — Most  case  records  are  accounts  of  a  continued 
study,  giving  a  longitudinal  as  well  as  a  cross  section.  Two 
successive  psychological  examinations  at  an  interval  of  one  year 
give  two  points  on  the  maturity  curve.  A  boy’s  academic  record 
in  the  elementary  school  has  significance  in  high-school  situa¬ 
tions,  or  his  earlier  record  of  truancy  has  significance  when  he  is 
being  studied  in  the  juvenile  court. 

Confidential  recording. — Careful  recording  is  a  desirable 
characteristic  of  any  thorough  case  study.  This  is  true  even 
where  the  study  leads  to  prompt  solution  of  the  immediate 
problem  and  action  by  the  persons  making  the  study.  One 
thinks  that  he  will  remember  essential  details,  but  he  does  not. 
It  is  still  more  important  if  the  case  in  question  is  to  be  dealt 
with  over  a  period  of  time  and  by  a  number  of  persons.  The  re¬ 
corded  data  are  frequently  of  a  private  nature,  and  one  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  the  confidential  character  of  the  record. 
This  has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time  in  medical  and  legal 
practice  where  the  confidential  relation  to  the  patient  or  client 
is  recognized  in  law.  Where  it  is  known  that  the  information 
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given  will  be  held  as  confidential,  the  validity  of  the  case  record 
will  be  increased. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  work  done  in  dealing  with  in¬ 
dividual  pupils  in  the  public  schools  is  not  a  matter  of  record. 
Those  working  in  this  field  do  not  have  the  time  or  clerical 
assistance  which  would  make  a  case  record  possible.  Valuable 
data  on  actual  experience  in  dealing  with  problems  of  teaching 
methods,  curriculum  adjustment,  and  personality  and  behavior 
problems  would  be  research  material  of  real  merit  if  they  were 
recorded  in  individual  case  records.  Unfortunately,  too,  the 
standards  of  teachers  and  principals  in  regard  to  the  confidential 
character  of  the  case-study  method  have  been  none  too  high  in 
some  cases. 

Scientific  synthesis, — ^At  its  best,  a  case  study  is  more  than 
an  enumeration  of  more  or  less  complete  data  and  verifiable 
items.  The  whole  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Just  as  a 
great  biography  is  more  than  the  enumeration  of  facts  based  on 
careful  review  of  sources,  so  the  case  study  of  a  pupil  who  does 
not  make  good  progress  in  reading,  or  is  a  truant,  or  is  other¬ 
wise  delinquent,  includes  a  synthesis  and  an  interpretation  which 
is  more  than  a  list  of  items  j  it  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  whole 
child,  as  a  personality,  as  a  member  of  his  family,  as  a  pupil  in 
school,  as  a  potential  worker  and  citizen. 

This  synthesis  in  many  cases  of  child  guidance,  for 
example,  is  made  up  at  a  case  conference  where,  with  all  the 
factual  data  in  the  case  before  them,  physician,  psychologist, 
psychiatrist,  and  visiting  teacher  or  other  social  worker  combine 
with  their  knowledge  of  the  case  derived  from  parents,  com¬ 
panions,  and  teachers,  and  from  their  own  interviews,  examina¬ 
tions,  and  tests,  their  expert  knowledge  in  several  fields.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  method  may  be  used  in  teachers’  meetings  and  is  generally 
used  in  social  service  case  work.  Even  where  the  synthesis  is 
made  by  a  single  person,  it  can  be  more  than  a  summary  in  that 
it  should  include  an  interpretation  of  the  past  and  a  definite 
outlook  into  the  future. 

This  synthesis  is  sometimes  designated  as  a  diagnosis,  but 
most  human  maladjustments  are  not  entities.  If  we  insist  on 
the  term  diagnosis,  we  must  not  compare  the  result  to  the 
physician’s  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever,  which  has  a  pathologically 
specific  character,  but  the  psychiatrist’s  diagnosis  of  paranoid 
personality,  for  example,  which  indicates  a  clinical  picture  rather 
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than  a  specific  condition.  Moreover,  the  desirable  case-study 
synthesis  is  fully  as  much  prognostic  as  diagnostic. 

INSTEAD  of  arguing  for  the  value  in  scientific  research  of  the 
case-study  method,  it  seems  more  significant  to  cite  two 
examples  of  the  satisfactory  use  of  this  method  in  research.  Just 
as  the  individual  example  is  used  in  illustration  of  statistical 
methods,  so  in  the  case  of  research  by  the  case-study  method 
there  is  value  in  statistical  interpretation. 

The  case  studies  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  in  Boston 
developed  by  William  Healy  and  Augusta  F.  Bronner  and 
reported  in  the  “Judge  Baker  Foundation  Studies”^  have  set 
a  high  standard  for  this  method.  The  publication  in  the 
abbreviated  but  relatively  complete  form  of  fifteen  of  these 
cases  was  a  notable  contribution  to  the  field  of  research  in  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency.  It  is  supplemented  by  statistical  procedure 
and  interpretation  in  a  later  volume.  Delinquents  and  Criminals^ 
by  the  same  authors.®  This  is  based  on  earlier  case  records  and 
later  follow-up  work  on  juvenile  delinquents  studied  by  the 
authors  at  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute  and  at 
the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  in  Boston. 

Another  outstanding  piece  of  research  in  which  the  case- 
study  technique  has  been  used  is  Five  Hundred  Criminal 
CareerSy  by  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  T.  Glueck,  a  follow-up  study 
of  five  hundred  men  who  left  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory 
during  the  years  1911  to  1922.  This,  the  authors  state,  “is  a 
painstaking  research  of  several  years,  and  is  the  first  thorough 
attempt  to  trace  the  careers  of  a  large  group  of  criminals  after 
release  from  a  penal  or  correctional  institution.”  The  case 
studies  include  information  about  the  lives  of  these  men  before 
they  were  sentenced  to  the  reformatory,  during  their  incarcera¬ 
tion,  on  parole,  and  for  five  years  after  release.  One  finds  in 
this  research  a  high  standard  both  in  the  methods  employed  in 
collecting  data  and  in  the  statistical  and  interpretative  treatment 
of  the  findings.  The  work  of  Samuel  P.  Lawrence,  the  chief 
field  investigator,  is  to  be  especially  commended.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Glueck  have  made  a  notable  contribution  in  research  in  which 
case-study  technique  was  practically  the  only  one  available. 

^  Boston:  Judge  Baker  Foundation,  1922.  630  pp. 

*  New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1926.  317  pp.  (Judge  Baker  Foundation  Pub¬ 
lication,  No.  3) 

’  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1930.  408  pp. 
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There  is  now  a  considerable  literature,  mostly  in  connection 
with  social-service  case  records,  dealing  with  the  case-study 
method.  Naturally,  most  of  these  books  and  articles  have  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  practical  use  of  these  case  records  by  welfare 
agencies,  hospitals,  clinics,  and  schools.  Generally  speaking, 
one  may  say,  however,  that  a  case  record  that  is  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  practical  problems  is  certain  to  contain 
material  that  is  valuable  for  purposes  of  research. 

The  case-study  method  arouses  public  interest  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  problems  involved.  The  human  interest  element 
has  news  value.  To  be  sure,  the  human  interest  aspect  may 
obscure  clear  thinking.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Uncle 
Tom^s  Cabin  encouraged  clear  thinking  in  regard  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  research  must  in  many  cases  be  subsidized  by 
persons  who  have  become  interested  in  the  problems  involved, 
and  the  case-study  method  arouses  the  interest  of  such  persons 
and  a  favorable  attitude  toward  research. 

In  the  field  of  education,  there  are  many  subjects  which 
may  well  be  investigated  by  the  use  of  the  case-study  method. 
Samuel  T.  Orton,  working  under  a  Rockefeller  Foundation 
grant,  has  made  a  notable  study  of  specific  difficulties  in  reading. 
His  own  report  of  this  research,  in  which  a  case-study  technique 
was  used,  has  not  been  published,  but  a  preliminary  study*  gives 
some  indication  of  the  extent  of  this  problem.  The  relation  of 
reading  disability  to  the  methods  used  in  teaching  and  to  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  in  pupils  needs  further  investigation  before 
a  satisfactory  preventive  program  can  be  organized. 

The  research  work  of  psychological,  psychiatric,  and  child- 
guidance  clinics,  and  that  of  the  National  Committee  for  Visit¬ 
ing  Teachers  in  applying  social-service  methods  in  school  situ¬ 
ations  give  some  indication  of  the  value  of  this  method  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  problems  of  children  of  school  age.  The  value  of  this 
method  in  many  aspects  of  educational  research  is  beginning  to 
be  recognized.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  statistical  method 
so  extensively  used  in  educational  research  today  to  say  that 
the  real  problems  of  the  teacher  and  parent  are  problems  of 
individual  children  and  that  the  technique  of  studying  this  must 
to  some  extent  be  the  case-study  method.  [voi.  ix,  No.  S] 

*  Monroe,  Marlon.  Methods  for  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Cases  of  Reading 
Disability.  Worcester,  Massachusetts:  Clark  University,  1928.  456  pp.  (Genetic  Psy¬ 
chology  Monographs,  Vol.  4,  Nos.  4  and  5) 


The  Tutorial  Plan  for  Ohio  Schools 

By  HAROLD  WM.  BAKER 

Many  efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  decrease  the 
cost  of  high-school  instruction,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  wider 
curricular  offerings  in  secondary  education.  In  Ohio  these 
situations  are  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  six  hundred 
fifty  high  schools  enroll  less  than  a  hundred  pupils  each.  In¬ 
structional  costs  in  these  schools,  as  revealed  by  data  on  file  at 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  are  prohibitive;  moreover, 
it  is  evident  that  schools  of  even  one  hundred  fifty  enrollment 
are  unable  adequately  to  meet  the  curricular  needs  of  their 
communities,  whether  for  college-entrance  requirements  or  for 
vocational  interests. 

In  July,  1929,  the  writer  began  to  work  out  a  plan  for 
use  in  Ohio  secondary  schools  that  would  insure  greater  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  administration  of  state-aid  funds  and  at  the  same 
time  extend  new  curricular  offerings  to  small  school  districts. 
W.  W.  Charters,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  and  J.  L.  Clifton,  director  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  arranged  for  him  to  work  out  details  and  put  the 
plan  into  operation. 

The  tutorial  plan  which  was  worked  out  embraces  the 
conveniences  of  the  correspondence  method,  together  with  the 
advantages  of  the  contract  plan.  Briefly,  it  implies  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  class  from  a  given  area  under  a  selected  specialist 
in  the  chosen  subject,  with  instruction  upon  an  individual- 
responsibility  basis,  with  class  attendance  somewhat  optional. 
Achievement  is  measured  by  well-validated  objective  tests. 

Although  correspondence-school  methods  undoubtedly 
are  economical,  they  make  little  or  no  provision  for  teacher- 
pupil  contact  or  for  any  type  of  class  work.  The  central  idea  of 
the  contract  plan  seems  to  be  the  development  of  the  pupil’s 
responsibility,  with  the  added  benefit  of  forcing  the  teacher  to 
consider  the  entire  course  integrated  and  co-ordinated  in  a  series 
of  units.  Taking  the  best  of  these  two  plans,  then,  and  building 
a  scheme  for  application  to  the  small  county-district  high 
schools  of  Ohio,  the  writer  arrived  at  what,  for  lack  of  a  better 
brief  descriptive  term,  he  has  called  the  tutorial  plan. 
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By  this  plan  a  class  is  organized  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  under  the  best  teacher  of  the  desired  subject  ob¬ 
tainable  in  that  territory.  For  the  first  year  of  teaching  any 
subject  under  this  plan,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  require  that 
the  teacher  have  at  least  one  class  in  the  same  subject  in  his  own 
school  at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  he  might  endeavor  to 
keep  the  groups  parallel.  It  would,  indeed,  be  desirable  if  the 
two  groups  could  be  equated  by  ability  or  achievement. 

On  the  first  Saturday  of  the  semester,  the  tutorial  group 
meets  with  the  selected  teacher  in  some  announced  central 
place.  This  meeting-place  is  carefully  selected  by  the  local 
administration  in  co-operation  with  the  representative  of  the 
State  Department.  The  location  muse  be  central  for  the  district 
served  and  should  be  enough  of  a  business  center  that  the  pupils 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  arranging  for  transportation.  The 
class  will  not  be  larger  than  the  standards  set  by  the  North 
Central  Association  designate  and  not  smaller  than  fifteen  in 
any  but  the  most  exceptional  case. 

The  group  as  a  whole  decides  upon  arrangements  for  further 
contacts,  and  the  teacher  in  charge  informs  the  pupils  how, 
when,  and  where  he  may  be  reached.  For  example,  one  county 
selected  9  to  1 1  a.  m.,  Saturday,  in  the  county  court  house,  con¬ 
venient  to  the  office  and  telephone  service  of  the  county  super¬ 
intendent.  This  is  considered  a  definite  appointment  when  the 
pupils  may  gather  as  a  class  if  they  choose  or  if  the  teacher  de¬ 
sires  to  require  it.  Such  a  period  is  used  for  administering  the 
standard  tests  which  will  be  needed  to  measure  progress  in  each 
subject  at  least  twice  a  semester.  If  two  or  more  subjects  are 
running  in  the  same  district,  the  appointments  may  overlap  but 
should  not  be  coincident.  The  pupil  is  given  an  outline  of  the 
course  materials  and  requirements,  and  he  is  told  which  text  to 
purchase.  The  same  text  must  be  used  in  all  classes  in  a  given 
area.  The  syllabus  for  the  course,  prepared  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Department,  indicates  the  points  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  and  furnishes  added  items  for  optional  work.  The  pupil 
will  register  completely  with  the  teacher  that  he  may  be  reached 
expeditiously  at  any  time. 

To  determine  the  most  practical  locations  for  experimenta¬ 
tion  for  1929-30,  the  writer  made  a  brief  survey  of  Ohio, 
selecting  the  following  data.  Of  the  eighty-eight  counties. 
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fifty-seven  received  some  amount  of  state  aid  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1929.  Thirteen  counties  received  between  $50,CX)0 
and  $100,000;  sixteen  received  between  $10,000  and  $50,000. 
The  reports  for  all  of  these  counties  were  inspected  for  elev¬ 
enth-  and  twelfth-grade  subjects  which  were  being  given  in 
small  classes,  with  consequent  high  instructional  costs.  The 
data  indicated  that  the  enrollments  in  the  junior-senior  elective 
subjects  necessary  for  college  entrance  were  smallest  and  the 
consequent  cost  exorbitant.  The  next  criterion  used  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  the  determination  of  enrollment  large  enough  to  assure 
an  economy  to  the  district  concerned  and  still  meet  the  stand¬ 
ards  set  by  the  North  Central  Association.  An  enrollment  of 
approximately  thirty  pupils  seemed  desirable  if  the  tutorial 
group  were  to  be  started.  In  order  to  obtain  a  class  of  this 
size  for  a  year’s  course  in  advanced  algebra  and  solid  geometry, 
it  was  found  that  no  less  than  twelve  secondary-school  districts 
would  be  required  in  each  county.  This  limitation  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  include  only  nineteen  of  the  twenty-eight  counties 
receiving  state  aid  but  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  and  only 
ten  of  the  thirty-one  counties  receiving  no  state  aid. 

Of  the  fifty-eight  counties  thus  given  a  rapid  and  cursory 
survey,  twenty  were  selected  for  more  detailed  study.  This 
secondary  selection  was  made  upon  several  bases,  counties  being 
excluded  where  the  demand  for  the  subjects  considered  was 
slight  and  where  the  geographical  and  economic  features  indi¬ 
cated  considerable  difficulty  for  organization.  The  selection  now 
included  counties  of  every  financial  or  economic  grouping. 

The  next  step  was  to  discover  what  the  eleventh-  and 
twelfth-grade  electives  were.  Commercial  and  vocational  sub¬ 
jects  were  so  infrequently  encountered  that  they  were  not 
included.  The  subjects  considered  were  in  seven  major  groups: 
mathematics  beyond  plane  geometry;  physics;  chemistry; 
Cicero  and  Vergil;  fourth-year  English;  economics  and  soci¬ 
ology;  and  modern  languages.  Data  were  then  taken  in  detail, 
as  far  as  available,  as  to  class  enrollment  and  instructional  cost 
(proportioned  on  a  per-pupil  per-semester  basis). 

A  summary  of  the  results  showed  two-thirds  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  algebra— solid  geometry  classes  enrolling  ten  or  less 
pupils  to  have  a  median  cost  of  $26  per  pupil  per  semester  for 
instruction  alone.  Similar  figures  for  classes  in  Cicero  and  Ver¬ 
gil  showed  86  per  cent  enrolling  ten  or  less,  at  a  median  cost 
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of  $27.  Of  the  classes  in  French,  Spanish,  and  German,  58 
per  cent  enrolled  ten  or  less.  For  all  the  subjects  but  English, 
in  which  the  data  were  too  inaccurate  to  utilize,  a  total  of  58 
per  cent  of  the  classes  enrolled  ten  or  less.  The  median  instruc¬ 
tional  cost  for  each  subject  accordingly  was  more  than  $15  per 
pupil  per  semester  on  the  noted  basis,  and  in  fact  it  usually  was 
more  than  $20.  The  tutorial  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so 
organized  that  it  costs  less  than  $10  per  pupil  per  semester, 
simply  by  holding  the  minimum  class-size  at  fifteen  and  pref¬ 
erably  enrolling  twenty-five  to  thirty. 

The  result  of  this  tabulation  of  data  was  to  direct  effort  at 
the  advanced  algebra-solid  geometry  unit  for  the  first  year’s 
experiment.  Further  justification  of  this  choice  was  the  fact 
that  in  a  survey  of  257  colleges  and  universities,  25  per  cent 
required  the  algebra  at  least.  Also,  at  Oberlin  College,  a  study 
by  the  admissions  office  showed  that  the  required  half  unit  of 
advanced  algebra  was  one  of  the  most  frequent  deficiencies. 
Entrance  deficiencies  at  Oberlin  College  for  the  fall  of  1928, 
with  the  percentages  of  students  showing  those  deficiencies, 
follow: 


Subject  Deficiency  Percentage 

Yz  unit  of  advanced  algebra .  5 

2  units  of  foreign  language .  5 

2  units  of  Latin .  5 

1  unit  of  foreign  language .  S 

1  unit  of  science .  3 

1  unit  of  Latin  (second  year) .  0.3 


A  BRIEF  description  of  the  ten  counties,  representatives  of 
which  were  finally  called  to  conference  (A  to  J  on  the 
map  given  in  Figure  i)  to  consider  operation  of  the  tutorial 
plan  this  year,  follows: 

Ashtabula  (A) 

There  are  twenty-one  county  districts  in  this  agricultural  county, 
fourteen  of  which  might  contribute  pupils  to  the  tutorial  plan.  Some  of 
these  districts  receive  state  aid.  The  northern  part  of  the  county  has 
four  city  schools  and  some  villages  which  would  not  enter  into  consider¬ 
ation.  The  remainder  of  the  county  centers  fairly  well  around  Jefferson, 
with  fair  road  connections. 

Clark  (B) 

Springfield  is  a  logical  center  for  the  sixteen  districts,  twelve  of 
which  might  contribute  pupils.  The  territorj"  is  rather  old  and  well 
settled,  but  the  lack  of  state  aid  makes  financial  control  somewhat  in¬ 
convenient. 
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Figure  1.  State-aid  and  county  districts  in  Ohio 


Geauga  (C) 

In  this  county  there  are  no  cities  or  exempted  villages;  several  of 
the  thirteen  districts  receive  state  aid.  The  northern  part  of  the  county 
feels  the  influence  of  Painesville,  and  the  western  edge  that  of  Chagrin 
Falls — both  of  which  receive  some  tuition  pupils  from  the  county  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  would  be  entirely  reasonable,  however,  to  center  the  most  of 
the  county  at  either  Burton  or  Chardon.  The  roads  are  good  but 
narrow,  and  the  population  agricultural. 

Guernsey  (D) 

Almost  all  of  this  county-  receives  state  aid,  and  fifteen  of  the  seven¬ 
teen  districts  would  probably  contribute  pupils.  The  county  administra¬ 
tion  is  exceptionally  good  and  well  organized  in  every  way.  Cambridge 
makes  an  excellent  center  as  it  is  the  only  town  of  size  and  is  well  served 
by  roads. 

Logan  (E) 

This  county  receives  some  state  aid,  and  all  thirteen  districts  are 
likely  to  contribute  pupils.  Bellefontaine  is  a  logical  center,  although 
the  distances  to  the  outskirts  of  the  county  are  rather  great. 
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Lorain  (F) 

There  is  little  state  aid  given  to  the  eighteen  districts  of  this 
county;  the  portion  along  the  lake  is  unusually  rich  from  public-utility 
taxation.  The  population  is  typical  of  the  Western  Reserve  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  county,  and  this  indicates  a  demand  for  college  prepara¬ 
tion.  Although  as  many  as  five  places  could  well  serve  as  centers  in  so 
populous  a  county,  Elyria  would  be  the  only  one  to  use  for  an  experi¬ 
mental  start.  With  Oberlin  College  in  the  county  and  with  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  Greater  Cleveland  colleges,  work  here  would  furnish  a 
direct  and  diversified  attack  on  college-entrance  accrediting. 
Muskingum  (G) 

This  county  receives  some  state  aid;  fifteen  of  the  sixteen  districts 
might  contribute  pupils.  Zanesville  is  the  only  center  either  by  size 
or  road  location. 

Union  (H) 

In  this  county  are  sixteen  districts,  all  likely  contributors,  and  there 
is  some  state  aid.  Marysville  is  excellently  central. 

Washington  (I) 

Nearly  all  the  sixteen  districts  receive  state  aid,  but  the  roads  are 
none  too  good  and  distances  from  Marietta — the  logical  center — are  in 
some  cases  rather  great. 

Wood  (J) 

Toledo  and  Perrysburg  take  care  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  large  county ;  Bowling  Green  is  an  excellent  center 
for  the  remainder  of  the  territory.  Twenty-two  of  the  twenty-five 
districts  might  contribute  pupils;  although  there  is  no  state  aid,  this 
county  might  profitably  try  out  the  tutorial  plan. 

For  each  county,  determination  of  the  location  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  was  based  not  merely  upon  the  physical  factors,  such 
as  roads  and  distances,  but  also  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
existence  of  a  control  class  under  a  strong  teacher  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  Furthermore,  it  is  obvious  that  complete  administrative 
co-operation  is  extremely  essential.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be 
not  only  feasible  but  advisable  to  use  a  teacher  from  the  county 
system.  Such  an  arrangement  would  facilitate  both  administra¬ 
tion  and  financing;  moreover,  the  class  can  usually  meet  in  the 
county  headquarters. 

Guernsey  County  is  probably  one  of  the  best-organized 
counties  surveyed  in  the  state.  County  Superintendent  W.  G. 
Wolfe  canvassed  his  districts  promptly  and  thoroughly,  ob¬ 
tained  an  excellent  teacher  in  G.  W.  Shegog,  of  Lore  City,  and 
organized  a  class  on  September  21,  1929.  Mr.  Shegog  has  a 
class  of  fourteen  in  advanced  algebra  in  the  Lore  City  High 
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School,  and  nearly  thirty  in  the  tutorial  group.  Both  Mr. 
Shegog  and  Mr.  Wolfe  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  writer  and 
with  the  State  Department,  and  are  to  be  highly  commended 
for  the  excellent  work  they  are  doing.  The  class  will  continue 
with  solid  geometry  next  semester. 

Counties  A,  C,  E,  I,  and  J  surveyed  the  local  situation  but 
found  it  inadvisable  to  join  the  experiment  this  year.  All  of 
these  five,  with  several  others  where  the  administrators  had 
become  interested,  are  planning  to  operate  the  tutorial  plan  next 
year.  Logan  and  Union  Counties  (E  and  H)  commenced  oper¬ 
ation  the  second  semester  with  the  solid-geometry  course. 

If  the  instructor  of  Guernsey  County  receives  $150  for  the 
semester’s  work  for  a  class  of  twenty-five  pupils,  it  is  obvious 
that  instructional  cost  per  pupil  will  be  $6.00.  Had  these  pu¬ 
pils  been  taught  in  their  own  districts  not  only  might  they  have 
had  poorer  teaching,  but  the  cost  of  that  instruction  would  have 
been  considerably  greater.  If  six  of  the  ten  districts  from  which 
the  twenty-five  pupils  came  had  held  classes  at  an  assumed  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  $  1 50  per  semester,  this  one  class  has  effected  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  fully  $750  in  instructional  costs. 

If  the  savings  in  Guernsey  County  for  one  class  for  one 
semester  are  $750,  the  reader  may  make  his  own  computations 
as  to  possible  further  savings  in  the  state.  Vague  speculations 
are  of  little  value,  however.  What  is  needed  is  a  definite  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  conditions  throughout  the  state,  to  determine  which 
subjects  and  how  many  are  most  economical  for  each  area,  and 
to  put  the  entire  program  into  effective  operation.  Results 
should  then  be  carefully  checked. 

Measurement  of  the  progress  of  the  tutorial  class  may  be 
judged  by  the  progress  of  the  control  group  which  is 
taking  the  work  in  the  regular  school  manner.  Both  classes 
should  meet  the  same  minimal  standards  and  be  measured  by 
the  same  standardized  tests  at  approximately  the  same  time. 
If  the  two  groups  are  equated  as  to  intelligence  quotients  or 
probable  learning  rates  or  some  such  measure,  the  results  of  the 
experiment  will  be  evident.  Superficially,  it  might  seem  that 
the  tutorial  group  would  surpass  the  regular  group  in  mental 
qualifications  because  of  the  factors  of  inertia  and  of  minimal 
requirements  for  entrance  into  the  tutorial  class.  This  will  in 
no  way  damage  the  results  of  the  experiment  with  relation  to 
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college -entrance  standards.  It  is  evident  that  such  requirements 
are  essential  that  the  State  Department  may  assure  to  the  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  tutorial  group  acceptance  of  such  credits  for  college 
entrance. 

With  regard  to  the  financial  side  of  the  plan,  at  the  outset 
it  appeared  desirable  to  restrict  the  experiment  to  localities 
where  state-aid  funds  might  be  a  controlling  factor.  The  sur¬ 
vey  of  costs,  however,  indicated  that  the  saving  effected  by  this 
plan  would  be  sufficient  to  make  it  worthy  of  consideration  by 
non-state-aid  districts.  Although  the  State  Department  can 
keep  full  control  of  administration  by  financial  means  in  state- 
aid  territory,  this  fact  does  not  indicate  that  there  will  be  less 
state-aid  money  used,  but  rather  that  the  money  which  is  used 
will  be  used  far  more  economically  and  widely.  In  territory 
where  there  is  little  or  no  state  aid,  provision  is  made  for  inter¬ 
board  financing.  The  initiation  of  the  scheme  in  any  locality  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  advisor  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

In  selecting  the  teacher  for  the  first  year,  effort  was  made 
to  obtain  a  teacher  interested  in  promoting  educational  progress, 
rather  than  one  interested  simply  in  added  income.  If  the  work 
is  given  only  to  progressive  teachers,  sufficiently  high  standards 
may  thereby  be  maintained  that  the  project  will  be  self-perpet¬ 
uating.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  some  localities  there  would  be 
so  little  demand  for  a  given  subject  that  the  plan  might  func¬ 
tion  only  in  alternate  years.  In  other  localities  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  plan  may  develop  to  such  an  extent  that  one  or 
more  teachers — thoroughly  qualified  and  accepted — may  be 
employed  full  time  for  carrying  on  their  subjects  on  this  basis. 
The  appointment  and  salary  of  the  teacher  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  Department,  a  fact  which  serves  as  a  check 
upon  the  quality  of  teaching  obtained.  The  teacher  may  be 
paid  on  one  of  three  bases;  extra  pay  for  extra  work,  on  a  tui¬ 
tion  basis;  from  state-aid  funds  as  a  part  of  regular  work;  as  a 
part  of  his  regular  program,  but  paid  from  the  school  board  in 
the  district  where  the  pupil  resides  to  the  school  board  employ¬ 
ing  the  teacher. 

The  outline  of  the  course  used  this  year  was  derived  from 
various  sources;  city  school  curricula,  college-entrance  board 
requirements,  correspondence  courses,  and  comparison  of  seven¬ 
teen  current  texts  for  third-semester  algebra.  After  the  topical 
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outline  for  the  course  was  made,  the  texts  in  present  use  in  the 
systems  involved  in  the  experiment  were  fitted  to  the  topical 
outline.  This  was  done  by  writing  in  the  page  numbers  under 
each  of  the  twenty  divisions  of  the  course.  Although  for  the 
first  year  we  specified  uniformity  of  text  between  control  and 
tutorial  classes,  it  is  entirely  possible — in  fact  such  provision  is 
now  made — that  any  of  several  texts  on  an  approved  list  may 
be  used.  Texts  must,  however,  meet  college-entrance  require¬ 
ments.  The  State  Department  assures  the  student  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  work  for  entrance  to  any  of  the  state-supported 
schools  and  encourages  other  collegiate  institutions  to  recognize 
the  effort  made  to  meet  college-entrance  standards.  It  is,  of 
course,  desirable  that  recognition  by  leading  colleges  and  by 
such  agencies  as  the  North  Central  Association  be  obtained  as 
soon  as  possible.  Contact  has  already  been  made  with  some  of 
the  Ohio  colleges,  and  probationary  acceptance  of  credit  agreed 
upon. 

Before  arranging  for  the  tutorial  class,  the  state  must  be 
assured  of  co-operation  by  the  county  and  central-point  superin¬ 
tendents,  as  well  as  by  enough  administrators  in  smaller  locali¬ 
ties  to  set  up  a  class  of  at  least  fifteen,  preferably  twenty-five  to 
thirty,  pupils  to  parallel  the  control  group.  The  pupils  must 
be  recommended  by  the  local  administration  as  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  work  with  a  high  degree  of  performance.  The  subject 
so  carried  may  be  intended  to  complete  a  regular  program  for 
graduation,  or  it  may  be  a  fifth  subject  if  the  local  administra¬ 
tion  recommends  the  pupil  for  an  extra  subject  in  addition  to 
the  work  he  is  already  taking. 

The  class  should  meet  as  a  group  as  often  as  is  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  check  progress.  This  might  need  to  be  once 
a  week  for  some  classes  and  perhaps  twice  a  semester  for  others. 
It  is  expected  that  median  practice  will  be  about  one  meeting  a 
month,  with  provision  for  pupil-teacher  contacts  at  any  time 
needed.  The  tuition  charges,  pro-rated  per  enrolled  pupil,  will 
be  paid  from  the  board  of  pupil-residence  to  the  board  employ¬ 
ing  the  teacher.  Enrollment  will  be  on  a  semester  basis,  with 
the  expectation  of  maintaining  the  class  as  a  whole  throughout 
a  year.  The  credit  will  be  given  by  the  school  in  which  the 
teacher  is  employed  and  transferred  to  the  school  in  which  the 
pupil  is  enrolled,  unless  the  State  Department  deems  some 
other  arrangement  equitable. 
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The  purpose  of  the  tutorial  plan  as  outlined  is  not  merely 
economy  of  operation;  it  attempts  to  meet  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  real  needs  of  Ohio  pupils  in  secondary  schools.  It 
aims  to  include  not  only  college-entrance  subjects  but  vocational 
instruction,  as  far  as  it  may  be  successfully  given,  as  well.  Con¬ 
struction  of  additional  courses  is  already  in  progress,  and  other 
offerings,  as  far  as  feasible,  are  planned  for  next  year.  For  the 
present,  at  least,  it  is  assumed  that  the  maturity  of  pupils  makes 
it  inadvisable  to  operate  below  eleventh-grade  level. 

Certain  localities  have  asked  for  special  part-time  and 
vocational  courses.  It  is  possible  that  the  plan  in  the  future 
may  offer  extension  even  to  adults,  or  to  anyone  of  ability  who 
is  handicapped  physically,  economically,  or  geographically. 
Further  ramifications  are  obviously  possible,  such  as  instruction 
in  modern  languages  by  phonograph  or  radio,  or  even  lessons 
in  chemistry,  by  use  of  a  carefully  planned  course  with  minimal 
equipment. 

The  writer  is  at  present  guiding  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
entire  state  of  Ohio  to  determine  the  localities  and  subjects  in 
which  the  tutorial  plan  would  be  of  effective  service  next  year. 
The  techniques  employed  and  the  data  recorded  are  essentially 
along  the  lines  of  the  writer’s  earlier  work.  Following  this 
survey,  which  is  being  made  by  M.  E.  Collins,  careful  con¬ 
sideration  will  be  given  every  locality  in  which  the  tutorial 
plan  might  be  desired,  and  plans  will  be  detailed  for  feasible 
subjects  for  each  locality.  Part  of  this  program  implies  a 
survey  of  subjects  desired  and  needed  by  pupils,  regardless  of 
regular  curricular  offerings.  If  sufficient  demand  is  present, 
such  needs  will  be  considered.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  the  elections  that  students  would 
take  if  offered,  as  a  guide  for  curricular  revision  throughout  the 
state.  If  the  plan  is  carefully  administered  and  kept  under  ade¬ 
quate  supervision  by  the  State  Department,  it  should  serve  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  present  system  of 
secondary  education.  [Voi.  ix,  No.  ?i 


A  Course  in  History  of  Education 

By  R.  W.  TYLER 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin^  the  writer  described  a 
method  used  in  constructing  a  course  in  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation  on  a  functional  basis.  Since  the  publication  of  this 
article  several  persons  have  asked  for  a  more  definite  description 
of  the  techniques  employed  in  selecting  content  and  in  organiz¬ 
ing  the  material  of  the  course.  The  methods  proposed  for 
constructing  such  a  course  may  be  clarified  by  illustrating  the 
specific  steps  followed  in  selecting  and  organizing  content  in 
connection  with  one  division  of  the  course.  The  division  chosen 
is  “Motivation  and  Pupil  Discipline,”  which  is  No.  7  in  Table 
11,  page  62  in  the  previous  article.  This  division  is  chosen  only 
as  an  illustration  of  the  method  which  was  followed  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  content  for  each  division  in  turn. 

This  division  includes  such  activities  as:  planning  methods 
of  developing  interests,  enforcing  instructions  to  pupils  con¬ 
cerning  the  observance  of  school  regulations,  establishing 
authority  over  pupils,  and  the  like.  With  this  list  of  activities 
before  him,  the  writer  went  through  various  texts  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  history  of  education,  jotting  down  on  a  separate 
card  each  reference  to  a  historical  event,  institution,  person,  or 
force  which  involved  motivation  and  pupil  discipline,  together 
with  the  bibliographical  citation,  the  latter  to  facilitate  the 
assignment  of  readings  for  the  class.  The  historical  items 
recorded  on  the  cards  were  of  such  nature  as:  a  description  of 
the  harsh  discipline  in  the  English  Dame  Schools  of  the 
eighteenth  century  j  the  attitude  toward  discipline  presented  by 
Rousseau  in  his  Emile,  a  description  of  the  discipline  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  of  New  England  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  j 
the  plan  of  motivation  developed  by  Pestalozzi  in  his  school  at 
Burgdorf. 

The  total  number  of  references  for  this  division  comprised 
about  two  hundred  cards.  It  is  obvious  that  the  number  de¬ 
pends  partly  upon  the  number  of  texts  and  references  consulted. 
That  is  to  say,  several  books  will  refer  to  the  same  historical 
item  so  that  several  cards  will  be  made  in  recording  the  same 

'  Tyler,  R.  W.  “A  Course  in  History  of  Education,”  Educational  Research  Bul¬ 
letin,  IX  (1930),  pp.  57-65. 
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item,  each  card  giving  a  diiferent  bibliographical  citation.  After 
the  cards  are  made  they  are  classified  in  chronological  order. 
Thus,  the  discipline  of  the  English  Dame  Schools  precedes 
Pestalozzi’s  plan  of  discipline,  and  both  of  these  are  preceded  by 
the  plan  of  discipline  used  in  the  Parisian  cathedral  schools  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

An  examination  of  the  historical  items  of  all  divisions,  after 
l  \  their  classification,  indicated  that  the  chronological  units 
given  in  Table  III,  page  64  in  the  previous  article,  would  be 
adequate.  The  cards  were  then  separated  according  to  these 
periods.  For  example,  the  publication  of  Rousseau’s  theory  of 
discipline  was  placed  in  Unit  E,  entitled  “Social  Changes  and 
the  Development  of  Educational  Theory  and  Practice  about 
1750-1900.”  In  this  way  the  cards  of  each  division  were  classi¬ 
fied  into  the  eight  chronological  units. 

In  the  first  presentation  of  the  material  to  the  class  the 
organization  was  chronological  5  hence  the  first  unit  contained 
the  content  collected  for  all  the  divisions  which  had  been  classi¬ 
fied  in  the  first  chronological  period,  entitled  “The  Background 
of  the  Renaissance  about  1100- 1300.”  The  first  unit  thus 
contained  content  collected  on  cards  not  only  from  the  division 
on  “Motivation  and  Pupil  Discipline,”  but  from  all  the  other 
divisions  as  well.  During  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the  course 
when  these  chronological  units  are  taken  up,  the  student  gets 
the  story  of  educational  development  in  chronological  sequence, 
but  he  also  gets  primarily  that  educational  history  of  these 
periods  which  explains  the  development  of  present  activities 
and  institutions.  For  example,  in  the  first  unit  on  the  “Back¬ 
ground  of  the  Renaissance,”  the  content  considered  is  that 
which  explains  the  development  of  motivation  and  pupil  disci¬ 
pline  during  the  period,  together  with  the  historical  material 
relating  to  each  of  the  other  divisions  classified  in  the  period. 
In  this  fashion  the  student  gets  some  of  the  history  of  motiva¬ 
tion  and  pupil  discipline  in  the  first  chronological  unit,  some  in 
the  second  unit,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chronological  pres¬ 
entation. 

The  presentation  according  to  the  chronological  organiza¬ 
tion  occupied  nine  of  the  twelve  weeks  of  the  quarter.  The 
remaining  three  weeks  were  used  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
content  according  to  the  functional  and  structural  divisions. 
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The  student  now  having  the  story  of  educational  development 
in  something  of  its  chronological  setting  traces  the  development 
of  motivation  and  pupil  discipline  from  iioo  to  the  present 
time.  Each  division  reviewed  in  the  same  fashion  thus  serves 
as  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  reorganize  the  content  with 
reference  to  its  utility  in  explaining  present  educational  institu¬ 
tions  and  practices. 

This  brief  illustration  may  serve  to  clarify  the  technique 
described  in  the  previous  article.  The  method  is  relatively 
simple  to  follow.  It  is  hoped  that  other  instructors  trying  to 
build  functional  courses  in  the  history  of  education  will  find  the 
technique  suggestive.  For  a  course  so  constructed,  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  others  are  needed  in  determining  its  value  in  helping  to 
explain  how  our  present  educational  institutions  came  to  be, 
why  teachers  carry  on  the  activities  which  they  now  perform, 
and  how  our  current  educational  theory  emerged.  [Voi.  ix,  No.  S] 


A  Pre-College  Course 

By  ROBERT  W.  EDMISTON 

IF  guidance  is  one  of  the  main  functions  of  the  public  schools, 
they  should  turn  attention  to  that  ever  increasing  number  of 
graduates  who  expect  to  obtain  further  schooling.  With 
this  idea  in  mind  the  writer  offered  a  pre-college  course  to 
eleventh-  and  twelfth-year  secondary-school  pupils.  The  first 
step  was  to  secure  catalogues  of  the  Ohio  colleges  accredited  by 
the  State  Department  as  well  as  the  colleges  outside  of  Ohio, 
accredited  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  which 
a  graduate  of  the  high  school  had  attended.  This  provided 
about  one  hundred  school  catalogues. 

To  these  were  added  several  volumes  of  each  of  two  books 
on  American  colleges,  one  on  American  opportunities,  various 
texts  on  occupations  and  vocational  readings,  and  pamphlets  on 
diverse  occupations  published  by  city  school  systems,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Council,  the  different  departments  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Government,  some  private  corporations,  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  various  trades  and  professions.^  The  members  of  the 

^  A  list  of  these  books  may  be  obtained  on  request. 
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class  were  asked  to  use  these  references  to  aid  them  in  making  a 
choice  of  the  type  of  schooling  they  wished  to  pursue  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  high  school.  Some  had  already  chosen,  while  others 
used  the  entire  year  in  following  out  individual  investigations 
in  various  fields. 

In  choosing  fields  the  pupils,  after  consulting  the  material 
provided,  turned  to  heads  of  college  departments,  magazines 
in  the  various  fields,  managers  of  corporations,  and  successful 
business  men  for  further  information.  They  learned  that  the 
average  annual  salary  of  the  graduates  of  a  certain  college  de¬ 
partment  who  had  been  engaged  over  a  period  of  ten  years  in 
the  industry  prepared  for  was  $5,0005  they  discovered  what 
universities  offered  scholarships  to  outstanding  college  gradu¬ 
ates  in  different  fields  of  specialization;  they  learned  what  types 
of  positions  were  likely  to  be  open  for  sometime  in  electrical 
engineering  and  what  types  were  oversupplied  or  likely  to  be; 
they  found  what  were  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  vari¬ 
ous  lines  as  given  by  successful  men  in  these  or  related  fields. 
Some  pupils  visited  industrial  plants,  colleges,  and  universities 
before  making  a  choice. 

As  fast  as  a  field  was  decided  upon,  the  individuals,  or  com¬ 
mittees  where  more  than  one  person  had  chosen  the  same  field, 
proceeded  to  determine  the  education  necessary  and  the  schools 
where  the  appropriate  education  could  be  secured.  These  com¬ 
mittees  made  up  lists,  based  mainly  on  Roberson’s  American 
Universities  and  Colleges^  of  schools  within  and  without  the 
state  where  certain  types  of  preparation  and  certain  degrees 
could  be  obtained.  The  individuals  were  then  left  to  choose 
their  own  colleges. 

Most  of  the  group  was  formed  into  other  committees  to 
study  phases  of  college  life.  These  committees  reported  to  the 
group  or  that  part  of  the  group  Interested  in  their  investigation. 
One  committee  sent  questionnaires  to  one  hundred  different 
colleges  and  universities  and  assembled  the  data  so  secured  con¬ 
cerning  the  scholarships,  opportunities  for  employment,  and 
loan  funds  offered.  In  the  case  of  girls’  schools  these  data 
were  supplemented  by  Helen  Tredway  Graham’s  book.  Self- 
Helf  for  Women  College  Students  (St.  Louis  Branch  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  1926).  One  of 
the  best  reports  obtained  was  a  study  of  the  occupations  open  to 
women  upon  graduation  from  college.  [Voi.  ix,  No.  5] 
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Questionnaires 

UP  to  the  present  time  I  have  always  assumed  an  apolo¬ 
getic  attitude  toward  my  friends  in  public-school  ad¬ 
ministration  whenever  they  have  discussed  with  me 
the  irritations  that  they  experience  because  of  the  huge  number 
of  questionnaires  that  are  sent  out  by  college  professors  and 
graduate  students.  But  from  this  date  on  I  cease  to  be  apologetic. 

The  Research  Division  of  the  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  has  recently  made  an  extended  study  of  the  questionnaire 
in  relation  to  the  busy  school  administrator.  This  study  has 
been  conducted  for  two  years,  and  all  questionnaires  sent  to 
superintendents  have  been  investigated  to  discover  their  origin. 
We  now  find  that  exactly  50  per  cent  of  all  questionnaires  re¬ 
ceived  by  city  school  systems  are  sent  out  by  city  school  admin¬ 
istrators  and  their  staffs.  The  college  professor  and  the  student 
are  responsible  for  only  23  per  cent.  Of  the  364  questionnaires 
received  during  1928-29  by  administrators,  182  were  sent  out 
from  public-school  systems,  and  only  91  originated  among  the 
college  professors  and  students.  While  undoubtedly  some  of 
these  9 1  possess  a  minimum  amount  of  use,  the  situation  is  not 
nearly  so  serious  as  it  has  seemed. 

Other  interesting  facts  concerning  the  questionnaire  are 
assembled  in  the  January  bulletin  which  reports  the  study. 
Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  questionnaires  deal  with  administra¬ 
tion.  The  median  number  of  items  in  the  questionnaires  is 
about  eighteen,  and  over  60  per  cent  contain  twenty  items  or 
less.  The  essay-type  questionnaire  accounts  for  1 6  per  cent  of 
the  questionnaires,  and  most  of  them  are  of  the  so-called  short 
forms.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  documents  call  for  facts  and 
figures  only.  There  is  little  duplication  between  the  question¬ 
naires  studied.  Generally  speaking,  the  shorter  the  question¬ 
naire,  the  better  the  reply. 

The  study  points  out  that  there  are  certain  types  of  mate¬ 
rial  that  cannot  be  found  in  books  and  can  be  secured  only  in 
the  field.  The  chief  responsibility  of  one  who  issues  a  question¬ 
naire  is  to  seek  no  information  through  this  medium  that  can 
be  secured  from  other  sources.  w.  w.  c. 
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The  Job  I  Leave  behind  Me 

f  Tj  THIRTY  years  ago  Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  president  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  later  state  commissioner  of 
JL  New  York,  said,  “To  get  out  of  an  old  position  credit¬ 
ably  and  so  that  the  place  always  has  a  welcome  for  you  when 
you  get  a  new  one — is  an  accomplishment  which  many  do  not 
posses,  and — one — very  suggestive  of  character.”  This  state¬ 
ment  applies  today  as  well  as  it  did  then,  but  some  teachers  have 
not  fully  learned  its  implications. 

During  the  next  few  months  many  teachers  will  decide  to 
leave  their  present  positions  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  or  will 
learn  that  they  must.  The  good  teacher,  whether  leaving  vol¬ 
untarily  or  not,  will  endeavor  whole-heartedly  to  complete  the 
responsibilities  he  assumed.  If  truly  conscientious,  he  cannot 
be  happy  until  he  has  done  his  utmost  for  his  students.  If 
wise,  he  will  anticipate  that  his  professional  advancement  may 
in  the  future  be  contingent  upon  the  statements  made  by  those 
with  whom  he  now  teaches,  and  that  it  will  be  to  his  interest 
that  those  statements  be  favorable. 

School  officials  are  searching  more  and  more  thoroughly 
the  professional  life  histories  of  candidates  whom  they  are  con¬ 
sidering  for  teaching  positions.  They  realize  that  habits  and 
attitudes  of  instruction,  industry,  co-operation,  and  poise  are  not 
readily  changed  but  will  likely,  in  a  new  position,  be  about  the 
same  as  in  previous  ones. 

Hence,  even  though  teachers  are  occasionally  unfairly 
treated  in  their  assignments,  requirements,  or  dismissals.  It  is 
wisdom  in  terms  of  continuous  professional  and  personal  values 
to  give  one’s  best}  to  guard  one’s  poise j  to  bend  backward 
toward  complete  co-operation;  and  to  avoid  bickering,  back¬ 
biting,  and  adverse  comment  even  though  the  situation  may  at 
the  time  seem  to  encourage  and  justify  such  actions. 

Temptations  to  indicate  where  “getting  off”  or  “heading 
in”  should  occur,  to  parade  hard  feelings,  to  cease  “carrying 
on,”  to  refuse  to  compromise — in  short,  the  desire  to  be  either 
a  hard-boiled  fighter  or  martyr — may  be  strong,  but  ultimate 
satisfactions  and  professional  opportunities  depend  urgently 
upon  the  good  will  and  respect  of  those  with  whom  one  is  associ¬ 
ated  in  the  job  at  hand.  One  cannot  scatter  seeds  of  discontent, 
dissension,  or  inefficiency  along  his  professional  path  without 
encountering  the  burs  of  such  sowing  at  inconvenient  times. 

Earl  W.  Anderson 
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Cooper,  Alice  Cecilia.  “A  Four-Year  Course  in  English  in  a  Three-Track 
Classification  in  Secondary  Schools,”  California  Quarterly  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  V  (1930),  pp.  142-54. 

Recognizing  the  individual  diflFerences  of  students,  both  as  to  capacity 
and  future  needs.  Miss  Cooper  presents  a  four-year  course  of  study,  with 
students  classified  into  three  groups.  Whereas  the  classification  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  years  is  largely  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  scores,  that  for  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  years  is  based  on  future  needs  and  training  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Thus  the  classification  may  be  into  college  preparatory,  business,  and 
non-academic  sections.  In  addition  to  the  detailed  bibliographies  by  topics 
and  years,  the  article  contains  a  list  of  classified  English  objective  tests  and  a 
bibliography  of  books  helpful  in  teaching  English. 

Bloomfield,  L.  S.,  and  Brooks,  L.  W.  “Studies  in  Class  Size,”  Bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Secondary  School  Principals  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  Bulletin  No.  29  (1930),  pp.  6-20. 

The  investigations  here  reported,  represent  one  phase  of  a  national  survey 
of  secondary  education  under  the  direction  of  Charles  H.  Judd.  Mr.  Bloom¬ 
field  reports  the  results  of  an  investigation  carried  on  at  the  John  Adams  High 
School,  Cleveland.  His  study  shows  that  there  is  apparently  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  attainment  of  pupils  in  the  large  class  with  those  in  the 
small  class,  although  he  thinks  that  the  large  class  may  tend  to  make  the  stu¬ 
dent  more  self-reliant. 

In  two  studies  L.  W.  Brooks  reports  on  the  technique  of  conducting 
large  classes  in  the  American  constitution  and  in  English  composition  at 
Wichita,  Kansas.  His  general  conclusion  is  that,  with  mental  ability  on  the 
same  level,  a  class  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  pupils  can  be  as  successfully 
handled  by  the  laboratory  plan  of  instruction  as  can  a  class  of  twenty.  Both 
investigators  imply  that  further  studies  and  new  techniques  of  instruction 
are  essential  for  further  experimentation  with  the  effectiveness  of  large  classes. 

Barr,  A.  S.,  and  Rudisill,  Mabel.  “Inexperienced  Teachers  Who  Fail — 

and  Why,”  Nation's  Schools,  Vol.  V,  No.  2  (1930),  pp.  30-34. 

This  study  is  a  result  of  an  investigation  that  was  undertaken  as  a  part  of 
the  follow-up  program  of  the  supervisory  service  bureau  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  material  presented  here  is  based  upon  the  difficulties  met  by 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  during  their  first  and  second 
years  of  teaching. 

Particular  care  has  been  taken  in  arranging  the  different  difficulties  with 
which  the  beginning  teacher  is  confronted,  among  which  the  author  has 
listed  adjustment  by  teacher,  standards  of  work,  lesson  planning,  administra¬ 
tive  details,  motivation,  classroom  procedure,  and  objectives  of  teaching.  The 
article  effectively  presents  the  difficulties  met  from  the  point  of  view  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  principals  and  supervisors. 
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Oates,  David  W.  “The  Relation  of  Temperament  and  Intelligence  to 
Scholastic  Ability,”  Forum  of  Education^  VII  (1929),  pp.  171-85. 

Those  who  have  worked  with  intelligence-test  scores  and  computed  their 
correlation  with  scholastic  ability  definitely  realize  the  complexity  of  the 
operating  factors  that  may  materially  reduce  the  correlation.  In  an  effort  to 
isolate  some  of  the  factors  that  may  influence  scholarship  and  intelligence,  Mr. 
Oates  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  297  boys  in  a  secondary  school. 

The  conclusions  of  the  study  indicate  that  temperament  traits,  even  more 
than  intelligence,  are  essential  factors  in  determining  scholastic  ability.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  an  effort  be  made  to  consider  these  qualities  as  well 
as  native  capacity  when  selecting  students  for  admission  to  secondary  schools. 
The  statistical  findings  show  that  the  correlation  between  intelligence  and 
temperament  is  low,  namely  .186,  while  that  between  intelligence  and  schol¬ 
arship  is  .311,  and  for  temperament  and  scholarship  .583.  Persistence  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  determining  school  success,  followed  by  control  of 
attention,  drive,  and  speed  in  the  order  named. 

Hughes,  W.  Hardin.  “The  City  School  Research  Bureau  as  a  Fact  Finding 
Agency,”  Nation's  Schools^  Vol.  V,  No.  2  (1930),  pp.  53-60. 

This  article  is  a  summary  of  the  different  methods  of  presenting  data 
gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  Pasadena  City  Schools.  It  presents, 
too,  the  problems  that  the  school  administrator  and  principal  meet  in  supervis¬ 
ing  a  school  system.  The  article  takes  up  the  varied  activities  of  the  school 
system  including  the  superintendent’s  research  council,  a  study  of  teaching 
loads,  factors  relating  to  salary  interpretation,  classification  of  pupils,  com¬ 
parative  studies  of  pupil  achievement,  and  scholastic  records  and  personality 
traits,  from  the  standpoint  of  presenting  these  different  types  of  data  to  various 
interested  groups. 

The  different  types  of  data  are  given  in  charts  showing  the  correct 
method  of  presenting  scientific  data.  These  data  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers,  as  well  as  to  boards  of  education,  because 
they  present  an  organized  system  for  the  adequate  dissemination  of  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  research  problems  included  in  administering  a  school  system. 

Witty,  Paul  A.,  and  LaBrant,  Lou  L.  “Vocabulary  and  Reading,”  School 
and  Society,  XXXI  (1930),  pp.  268-72. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  vocabulary  demands  presented  by  reading  material 
written  for  adults,  as  determined  by  the  analysis  of  twelve  well-known  novels. 
A  rather  careless  description  of  the  study  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  what 
books  were  analyzed.  However,  comparison  of  the  vocabularies  of  twelve  books 
with  the  Teacher's  Word  Book  shows  the  percentage  of  the  vocabularies  of 
these  books  appearing  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  Word  Book  list.  A  some¬ 
what  similar  study  by  Witty  and  Fry  described  herein  analyzes  the  writing 
vocabulary  of  Freshmen  and  upper  classmen  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Similar  techniques  of  comparison  with  the  Word  Book  lead  the  writers  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  students  involved  “used  a  meager  vocabulary  in  writing.” 

Since  the  data  show  that  approximately  85  percent  of  the  words  used  by 
these  college  students  appear  in  the  first  one  thousand  of  the  Thorndike  list, 
and  since  almost  identically  the  same  percentage  of  the  words  used  by  our 
best  recognized  novelists  appear  in  the  same  location,  the  question  arises  with 
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the  reviewer  as  to  the  validity  of  the  statement  that  the  student’s  writing  vo¬ 
cabulary  is  meager,  unless  we  criticize  our  best  present-day  writers  in  the  same 
way.  Perhaps  our  students  also  are  good  writers! 

Ludeman,  W.  W.,  and  McAnelly,  J.  R.  “Training  and  Experience  in 
Teachers  College  Faculties,”  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision, 
XVI  (1930),  pp.  130-34. 

The  education  and  experience  of  1,016  teachers  in  thirty-one  teachers’ 
colleges  were  studied.  Apparently  there  is  “equal  emphasis  upon  public-school 
experience  and  upon  advanced  training,”  for  a  large  number  of  the  faculties 
had  master’s  degrees  and  several  years  of  teaching  experience  as  well.  Teach¬ 
ers  in  education,  in  mathematics,  and  in  the  training  school  had  a  greater 
amount  of  public-school  experience  than  did  those  in  other  departments.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  teachers  added  to  these  staffs  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  experience  or  advanced  training. 

In  Paper  Covers 

Huffaker,  C.  L.,  and  Kneeland,  Katherine  P.  The  Elementary  School 
Teacher  of  Oregon.  Eugene,  Oregon:  University  of  Oregon,  1929.  pp.  21- 
40.  (University  of  Oregon  Publications,  Education  Series,  Vol.  II,  No.  2) 
This  study  presents  the  following  interesting  data  concerning  the  ele¬ 
mentary-school  teacher  in  Oregon.  The  median  salary  for  the  teacher  of  five 
or  more  years  of  experience  who  is  a  normal  graduate  is  $1,256.  The  median 
annual  salary  of  the  one-room  teachers  for  1928-29  was  $905. 

In  1927-28  over  55  per  cent  of  the  elementary-school  teachers  in  the 
state  had  had  over  five  years  of  experience  and  in  the  following  year  this 
figure  increased  to  62  per  cent.  Between  6  and  8  per  cent  of  the  elementary- 
school  teachers  in  the  state  are  in  their  first  year  of  teaching. 

Teacher  turnover  in  1928-29  varied  from  56  per  cent  in  the  one-room 
school  to  23  per  cent  in  the  school  of  average  daily  attendance  of  over  200. 
There  was  decidedly  less  turnover  in  1928-29  than  In  1927-28.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  data  on  the  status  of  the  elementary-school  teacher  can  read 
this  pamphlet  with  profit. 

Edgar  Dale 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Motion  Pictures  and  Stereofticon 
Slide  Service.  Boston:  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Division  of 
University  Extension,  1929.  20  pp.  (Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  6A) 

This  bulletin  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  wish  to  know  what  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  Is  doing  to  assist  teachers  in  the  utilization  of  visual  aids. 
Rental  service  is  maintained  on  both  slides  and  films.  Unfortunately,  the 
films  are  on  35  millimeter  stock  and  must  be  used  on  machines  authorized 
and  approved  by  law  and  run  by  competent  licensed  operators.  This  usually 
means  that  the  film  must  be  run  off  in  an  auditorium  out  of  the  classroom 
atmosphere  and  under  conditions  where  children  frequently  think  of  It  not 
as  instruction  but  as  entertainment. 

The  suggestion  emerging  here  is  that  those  agencies  which  distribute  edu- 
1  cational  films  to  schools  familiarize  themselves  with  the  narrow-gauge  16 
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millimeter  film  which  recently  proved  its  eflfectiveness  in  the  nation-wide 
experiment  in  classroom  films  carried  on  by  Ben  D.  Wood  and  Frank  N. 
Freeman.  These  films  are  non-inflammable,  are  projected  in  the  classroom 
by  the  teacher,  and  are  not  subject  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  use  of  the 
3S  millimeter  film. 

Edgar  Dale 

Cole,  Robert  D.  The  High  School  Teaching  Population  of  North  Dakota. 
University,  North  Dakota:  University  of  North  Dakota,  1929.  49  pp. 
(School  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  5) 

Reports  from  44  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  teaching  in  a  repre¬ 
sentative  40  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  showed  that  approximately  one- 
sixth  taught  or  had  taught  in  three,  four,  five,  and  six  fields  respectively, 
while  one-fourth  taught  or  had  taught  in  seven  or  more  different  fields. 
Thus,  it  is  seen  that  narrow  special  requirements  in  most  colleges  do  not 
prepare  adequately  for  the  duties  performed  by  these  teachers. 

Teaching  experience,  subject  combinations,  extra-curricular  activities,  and 
college  preparation  as  they  concern  these  teachers  are  presented.  One-third 
had  taught  less  than  three  years,  and  two-thirds  less  than  six  years.  Extra¬ 
curricular  activities  were  supervised  by  three-fourths  of  the  teachers.  “The 
number  teaching  in  classes  for  which  they  lacked  adequate  preparation  or  had 
no  preparation  increased  as  the  size  of  the  school  decreased.” 

The  one  criticism  of  this  study  is  that  it  includes  only  two-fifths  of  the 
teachers  in  North  Dakota.  It  has,  however,  brought  to  light  what  every  other 
study  of  this  nature  has  shown,  namely,  that  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the 
training  given  teachers  and  the  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

Earl  W.  Anderson 

State  of  Oklahoma  Department  of  Education.  High  School  Reorgani¬ 
zation.  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma:  High  School  Inspection  Division,  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  State  of  Oklahoma,  1928.  84  pp. 

This  pamphlet  does  not  deal  with  reorganization  as  applied  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  high  school,  but  presents  a  variety  of  programs  and  schedules  for 
the  difiFerent  types  of  high  schools  in  Oklahoma.  The  usefulness  of  this  pam¬ 
phlet  is  restricted  to  those  interested  in  knowing  what  subjects  are  taught 
in  the  different  types  of  high  schools  in  Oklahoma. 

Edgar  Dale 


Books  to  Read 

Chen,  Hsuan  Shan.  The  Comparative  Coachability  of  Certain  Types  of 
Intelligence  Tests.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1928.  X  +  101  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Education,  No.  338) 

Some  three  hundred  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  pupils  were  given  Pintner’s 
Rapid  Survey  Test  and  Thorndike’s  CAVD  Test,  GHIJ  levels,  two  times 
with  an  interval  of  fourteen  days.  One  group  was  given  a  coaching  period  on 
the  eighth  day  after  the  initial  test;  the  other  group  was  uncoached.  The 
gains  on  the  various  tests  of  the  two  batteries  made  by  the  two  groups  were 
compared. 
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This  monograph  contains  an  excellent  review  of  previous  studies  of  the 
effects  of  practice  and  coaching  on  intelligence-test  scores  and  a  satisfactory 
discussion  of  various  methods  of  evaluating  gains  on  re-testing.  In  this  study 
the  gains  were  measured  by  an  adaptation  of  McCall’s  T-score  method  and  the 
significance  of  gains  by  the  ratios  of  gain  to  standard  deviation. 

The  results  of  this  study  seem  to  confirm  previous  findings  that  practice 
testing,  with  or  without  coaching,  increases  raw  scores  on  re-tests  but  has  little 
significant  effect  on  the  relative  ranking  of  those  tested.  There  is  also  the 
implication  in  studies  of  this  kind  that,  where  group-test  scores  are  used  in 
the  study  of  individuals,  one  may  expect  a  somewhat  higher  validity  for  a 
score  in  a  test  which  has  been  preceded  by  practice  testing. 

Francis  N.  Maxfield 

Waples,  Douglas,  and  Stone,  Charles.  The  Teaching  Unit:  A  Tyfe 
Study.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1929.  x  +  205  pp. 

This  book  has  two  general  values:  it  illustrates  a  technique  of  research  for 
determining  desirable  methods  of  teaching,  and  it  stresses  the  importance  of 
diagnosing  specific  difficulties  in  student  performance.  Specifically,  it  describes 
the  procedure  followed  in  attempting  to  discover  an  efficient  way  of  teaching 
students  positive  and  negative  numbers.  The  authors  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  study  is  not  an  attempt  to  validate  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught,  but 
rather  an  attempt  to  determine  efficient  methods  of  teaching  what  is  prescribed. 

The  general  procedure  suggested  consists  of  five  steps,  the  first  four  of 
which  were  tried  out  and  the  results  recorded  in  the  book:  (1)  select  for 
study  a  clearly  defined  unit  of  subject-matter;  (2)  determine  and  check  the 
specific  objectives  in  the  teaching  of  this  unit;  (3)  diagnose  the  specific 
difficulties  of  pupils  in  attempting  to  attain  these  objectives;  (4)  collect  suit¬ 
able  teaching  methods,  from  professional  sources,  to  anticipate  or  overcome 
these  difficulties;  and  (5)  select  effective  teaching  methods  from  extra-pro¬ 
fessional  sources. 

In  spite  of  the  impressive  size  and  the  large  number  of  correlation 
coefficients,  one  must  caution  the  lay  reader  that  such  measures — when  based 
on  only  eight  to  twenty-six  cases — are  not  typical  but  result  only  from  this 
particular  situation  investigated.  Certain  readers  may  question  the  value  of 
a  rather  marked  use  of  expert  opinion,  but  it  might  well  be  pointed  out  that 
blind  experimentation  not  validated  to  some  extent  by  expert  opinion  is 
equally  deplorable. 

T.  Ernest  Newland 

Mathias,  Margaret.  Art  Education  in  the  Elementary  School.  New  York: 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1929.  xv  -j-  178  pp. 

The  book  states  the  problem  as  it  presents  itself  from  the  third  through  the 
sixth  grade  of  the  public  school,  although  much  of  it  applies  as  well  to  grades 
above  and  below.  The  goals  as  stated  are:  ability  in  art  expression;  under¬ 
standing  and  desire  for  beauty;  a  working  knowledge  of  art  structure;  interest 
in  contemporary  and  historical  art. 

Toward  accomplishing  these  the  author  discusses  the  psychological  status 
of  the  child  at  various  stages,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  such  divisions  of 
art  education  as  drawing,  design,  color,  lettering  with  its  uses,  and  art  appreci¬ 
ation.  In  each  of  these  classifications  materials  and  techniques  are  challenged 
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as  to  their  values.  Some  ability  tests  are  suggested ;  drawing  is  to  be  a  form  of 
expression  rich  in  possibilities  not  disciplinary;  perspective  and  art  principles 
are  means  to  an  end,  based  on  child  psychology  and  sound  art  principles,  with 
much  help  given  but  few  devices.  The  author  lays  out  a  plan  to  produce  se¬ 
quence  and  growth.  “Units  of  work”  are  based  on  normal  interests  that  a 
regard  for  art  becomes  a  habit.  The  curriculum  is  ever  changing  and  ad¬ 
justable  to  individual  needs. 

Felix  Payant 

Speer,  Robert  K.  Measurement  of  Affreciation  in  Poetry,  Prose,  and  Art, 
and  Studies  in  Affreciation.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1929.  vii  -f-  77  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
Contributions  to  Education,  No.  362) 

Mr.  Speer’s  study  was  stimulated  by  his  realization  of  the  fact  that 
standardized  tests,  because  of  the  emphasis  they  have  placed  upon  skills  and 
factual  knowledge,  have  tended  to  skew  teachers’  efforts  in  those  directions  at 
the  expense  of  the  heretofore  less  testable  phases  of  pupil  development.  The 
tests  which  the  author  has  devised  for  measuring  appreciation  of  prose,  poetry, 
and  art  are  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  recognition  of  merit  “is  basically 
essential  to  appreciation  on  the  higher  levels.” 

The  several  sets  of  tests  ask  the  subjects  to  select  the  best  piece  of  poetry, 
prose,  or  art  in  each  of  a  large  number  of  groups  of  homogeneous  materials 
of  varying  merit.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the  correlation  between  the  pupil’s 
j  udgment  of  merit  and  his  ability  to  produce  meritorious  writing  and  drawing. 
Moreover,  the  effect  of  biological  background  as  a  factor  in  the  recognition 
of  merit  is  investigated.  Mr.  Speer’s  most  important  general  conclusion  is 
that  appreciation,  like  skill,  is  specific,  and  that,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
looked  upon  or  expected  as  a  by-product  of  other  learning,  but  that  growth  in 
it  must  be  provided  for  in  school  subj  ect-matter  and  teaching  method. 

Howard  Francis  Seely 

Gauger,  Marguerite  E.  The  Modifiability  of  Resfonse  to  Taste  Stimuli 
in  the  Preschool  Child,  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  1929.  53  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contribu¬ 

tions  to  Education,  No.  348) 

Seventeen  children  ranging  in  age  from  eighteen  months  to  three  years 
four  months  were  used  as  subjects  for  these  taste  experiments.  As  the  result 
of  preliminary  testing  of  a  large  group  of  pleasant  and  unpleasant  stimuli,  two 
adiJts  selected  the  following  stimuli  for  the  tests:  vinegar  (vinegar  50  pei 
cent,  water  50  per  cent) ;  strong  salt  solution;  raw  egg  white;  weak  salt  solu¬ 
tion;  and  sweet  milk  chocolate. 

The  judges  arbitrarily  determined  that  certain  reactions  of  the  children 
were  to  be  interpreted  as  “dissatisfaction,”  and  others  as  “satisfaction.”  The 
results  of  these  experiments  indicate  that  “teaching  a  child  to  like  something 
he  dislikes  seems  to  be  done  as  successfully  when  the  disliked  rtimulus  is  given 
alone  as  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  stimulus  which  gives  him  satisfaction.” 
Hence,  “theoretically  a  child  can  learn  to  eat  spinach  even  if  it  is  not  followed 
by  ice  cream.  The  important  factors  are  practice  and  a  situation  (a)  free  from 
emotional  elements  and  (b)  free  from  interest  (indifferent).” 

Amalie  K.  Nelson 


CONFERENCE  NOTES 


Higher  Education 

In  its  second  year  as  a  part  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
Educational  Conference  this  section  has  developed  an  ambitious 
program.  Arthur  J.  Klein,  head  of  the  Division  of  Higher 
Education,  United  States  Office  of  Education  j  J.  L.  Morrill, 
junior  dean.  College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  University  j  and 
Ben  D.  Wood,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  will 
present  differing  phases  of  higher  education  to  this  section. 

Junior  High-School  Principals 

The  public  schools  of  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Ohio  have 
been  invaded  to  provide  a  working  program  for  the  junior 
high-school  principal.  William  Betz,  Rochester  j  H.  L.  Har¬ 
rington,  Detroit}  and  Arthur  M.  Seybold,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Junior  High  School,  Cleveland,  are  section  speakers. 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  T eachers 

Western  Reserve  University  will  be  represented  on  this 
section  by  Helen  Coe  Clowes  and  Julia  Detraz.  Emma  Grant 
Meader,  Russel  Sage  Foundation,  is  another  speaker. 

Non-Biological  Science 

Five  speakers  will  participate  this  year  in  the  program  for 
teachers  of  non-biological  science,  two  of  them,  Alpheus  W. 
Smith  and  Herrick  L.  Johnston,  representing  the  Ohio  State 
University  faculty.  Two  other  universities  and  the  General 
Electric  Company  will  furnish  the  other  speakers,  the  latter 
being  represented  by  Saul  Dushman.  Arthur  H.  Compton, 
University  of  Chicago,  and  H.  T.  Stetson,  Department  of 
Astronomy,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  will  also  speak. 

Village  and  Consolidated  School  Superintendents 

A  county  superintendent  of  schools,  a  university  professor, 
and  a  director  of  a  state  department  of  education  will  take  part 
in  the  program  of  this  section.  J.  L.  Clifton,  director  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  Ohio}  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University}  and  M.  C.  Warren,  superintendent  of  Pickaway 
County  Schools,  are  the  speakers. 
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Mathematics  .  ^  . 

Three  speakers,  two  of  them  from  Cleveland,  will  address 
this  section.  They  are:  li'rank  A.  Redmond,  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research,  Cleveland  Public  Schools  j  Vera  Sanford, 
Cleveland  School  of  Education  j  and  William  Betz,  Public 
Schools,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Religious  Education  '  ' 

Mark  A.  May  of  Yale  University,  co-author  of  Studies  in 
Deceit,  will  be  one  of  four'  speakers  on  the  program  for  this 
section.  Other  speakers  are:  G.  Walter  Fiske,  Oberlin  Collegej 
Charles  Ryan  Adams, ‘  Pastor  of  the  Covenant  Presbyterian 
Church,  Springfield,. Ohio j  and  Vernon  S.  Phillips,  William 
Oxley  Thompson  Foundation,  Columbus. 

County  Superintendents 

The  west  coast  has  joined  with  Ohio  to  form  the  program 
for  the  county  superintendents  section  of  the  Ohio  State  Edu¬ 
cational  Conference  this  year.  E.  P.  Cubberley,  Stanford 
University,  known  to  educators  in  all  sections  of  the  country; 
H.  H.  Davis,  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education;  and 
Richard  R.  Foster,  Director  of  Research  for  the  Ohio  State 
Education  Association,  are  the  speakers. 

Other  Sections  and  Speakers 

Music,  Jay  William  Hudson,  University  of  Missouri; 
Social  Studies,  Henry  Johnson,  Columbia  University;  Modern 
Languages,  Harry  Kurz,  Knox  College;  Journalism,  Karl  A. 
Bickel,  president.  United  Press  Association;  Home  Economics, 
Beulah  Coon,  University  of  Chicago;  Elementary  Principals, 
Jesse  H.  Newlon,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
Special  Education,  Charles  Scott  Berry,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan;  Parent-Teacher  Association,  Camille  Kelley,  juvenile 
judge,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  Frank  D.  Slutz,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Visual  Education,  Terry  Ramsaye,  editor,  Pathe  Ex¬ 
changes,  Inc.;  Teacher  Training,  Harold  O.  Rugg,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  Geography,  Harlan  H.  Bar- 
rows,  University  of  Chicago,  and  W.  M.  Gregory,  director  of 
education,  Cleveland  Museum;  Practical  Arts  and  Vocational 
Education,  Frederick  G.  Bonser,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  Henry  Harap,  Western  Reserve  University. 


